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The Great Chain of Consciousness 
Do All Things Possess Awareness? 
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IN AN ESSAY ON MAN, the eighteenth-century British poet Alexander Pope offers a suc- 
cinct formulation of an age-old philosophical doctrine about reality. This doctrine, which 
Arthur Lovejoy refers to as the “great chain of being,” maintains that existence is hierarchi- 
cal and organically linked, structured as it is upon the descending degrees of being. Reality 
begins with and proceeds from God, the Supreme Being, and ends in the most miniscule 
and discrete kinds of beings. Each thing in the cosmos, including the cosmos itself, forms 
a vital link with the other parts of this great chain. In Pope’s words, 


Vast chain of being, which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect! what no eye can see, 

No glass can reach! from infinite to thee, 

From thee to nothing!—On superior pow’rs 

Were we to press, inferior might on ours: 

Or in the full creation leave a void, 

Where, one step broken, the great scale’s destroy’d: 
From nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 

Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike: 


Pope did not write An Essay on Man to make a philosophical argument about the great chain 
of being but as a way to rhetorically persuade readers to acknowledge the purposefulness 
of human life; the relativity of evil; man’s inability to know the ways of God; and ultimately, 
God’s absolute justice and goodness. 

Now, what would a philosophical argument that advances the notion of the great chain of 
being look like? There are many ways this cosmic picture can be explicated, and the Islamic 
intellectual tradition provides a sophisticated philosophical exposition that arguably influ- 
enced medieval Christian thought through the medium of the Latin scholastic tradition.’ 
This means Pope’s formulation may be indebted to Islamic metaphysics in some fashion. 

The term “Islamic metaphysics” characterizes a tradition that seeks to approach “divine 
matters” (ilahiyyat) from a variety of intellectual and spiritual vantage points. Muslim meta- 
physicians have always sought to discern and explain the nature of God, the structure of the 
cosmos, and the “situation” of the human soul in the cosmos in light of the divine nature in 
whose image it has been created. In short, Islamic metaphysics can be called “the science 
of the Real, and the real science.”3 
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FEATURE 


INTRA ANG Mets 


Reality Begins with Existence 


The basic starting point of Islamic metaphysics is the given-ness of the situation of ex- 
istence or being (wujiid)—there are things that exist, what we call “existents” (mawjiidat). 
Now, what is their mode of existence? That is, how do they exist? Have some of them always 
been there, with other existents coming later? This inquiry leads us to the question of what 
causes things to exist. 

But first, we need to clarify two key terms: “necessary” (wājib) and “possible” or “con- 
tingent”(mumkin). For example, if a person exists, we know that she has come to be in the 
world through the union of her parents. But if her parents ceased to exist, she would still be 
alive. This is because her parents are accidental causes, not essential causes, and her con- 
tinued existence does not depend on the subsistence of her parents; the child’s sustenance 
is actually dependent on other factors, such as her cells. Her cellular structure, in turn, 
depends upon molecules, which depend upon atoms, and so on.“ In other words, her exis- 
tence is in reality necessary through many other layers of simultaneous, sustaining causes. 

As should be clear, her existence is not necessary in itself. Rather, it is possible, or contin- 
gent, and necessary through another. She could just as well not have existed, but when all 
the right factors came together, and she came to be, what sustained her was the simultane- 
ous and causal presence of a host of other things. 

This is true of all things that exist: each is possible in itself and necessary through other 
simultaneously existing, sustaining causes. If all things are part of an essentially ordered 
series of causes, then what is the ultimate cause of this series? It is impossible to have an 
infinite regress of essential causes because there cannot be derived things that exist that 
themselves are ultimately underived. This, then, means there is a cause that is neither possi- 
ble in itself nor necessary through another; rather, it is necessary in itself and is the cause 
of all other causes. That which is necessary in itself must exist, and do so without a cause 
because it is the cause of all other causes. All other things ultimately depend upon it for 
their existence. This being is referred to as the Necessary Being (wajib al-wujiid)—namely 
God—and is akin to Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover.* 

In such a cosmic picture, being is the basis of all reality. Each thing that exists is an in- 
dividual being, and it is also there by virtue of being as such. Even though we know of this 
ever-present reality of being, because we are also individual beings, we are unable to get at 
the reality of being as such. As the thirteenth/nineteenth-century philosopher Mulla Hadi 
Sabziwari (d. 1289/1873) puts it, 


Being’s concept is amongst the best known of things. 
Yet its reality lies in utter obscurity.5 


The Persian philosopher and mystic Mulla Sadra (d. 1050/1640) adds greater clarity to the 
problem: 


A Iam drawing here on an article that, in the context of a proof for the existence of God, gives a 
superb account of essential causation using the example of a cat: “He who is above all else: The 
Strongest Argument for the Existence of God,” Ismaili Gnosis, last modified March 27, 2014, https:// 
www.ismailignosis.com/2014/03/27/he-who-is-above-all-else-the-strongest-argument-for-the-exis- 
tence-of-god/ (accessed March 8, 2017). 
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The reality of being is the most manifest of all things through presence and unveiling, and 
its quiddity® is the most hidden among things conceptually and in its inner reality. Of all 
things, its concept is the least in need of definition on account of its manifestness and 
clarity, and on account of its being the most general among all concepts in its comprehen- 
siveness. Its identity is the most particular of all particular things in both its determination 
and concreteness, since through it all that is concretized is concretized, all that is realized 
is realized, and all that is determined is determined and particularized. Being is particu- 
larized though its own essence, and is determined through itself.° 


Let us unpack the implications of the texts just cited. The concept (mafhim) of being is 
among “the best-known of things,” which is to say that the idea of being occurs to all of us 
naturally or self-evidently because we are mired in it and are ourselves “beings.” Yet seek- 
ing to understand its reality (haqiqah) is a more difficult task. Where is being so that we can 
define it and trap it into a conceptual grid amenable to analysis? We can point to individual 
instances of being—that is, to beings, including ourselves—but none of this reveals being 
as such. 

Providing a definition of being requires grounding that definition in the reality of being 
itself. It is a basic logical axiom that a definition cannot contain the term that it seeks to 
define. So where is being? It is everywhere, and it is also nowhere because its reality is not 
completely manifest, or as Sabziwari puts it, “its reality lies in utter obscurity.” 

This is because the word being (or existence) is a synonymous term, not a homonymous 
term. That is, the word “being” can and does ap- 
ply to any and all things. If we say that a car ex- 
ists, or a building exists, or God exists, we are us- 
ing the same word to denote the same meaning 
in each of these contexts. The contrary view, that 
the term “being” is homonymous, implies that 


There is a deep connection 
between being, finding] 
consciousness, and bliss: that 


when we say a car exists, a building exists, or God which is “finds” Itself, and, 
exists, we actually mean different things, even if through this Self-awareness 
the term “exists” is present in each of these state- (consciousness), is in bliss. 
ments. 


A potential argument against the idea that be- 
ing is a synonymous term is advanced by Sadra’s 
opponent Mulla Rajab ‘Ali Tabrizi (d. 1080/1669). He views such a position as a category 
mistake: the word being, when applied to God, is different from the word being when applied 
to everything other than God. There can be no sharing of the term when it is predicated (or 
asserted) of God and contingent things,’ 

An answer to this objection is that what we actually witness are modes of being, and be- 
ing in its deployment (al-wujiid al-munbasit) has various grades not only when it is predicated 
of a particular subject, but in its reality itself. In this view, being remains a term that has 
both gradations and actual unity. Thus, it is a term that applies to God and to everything 
else (synonymy), but in varying degrees of its meaning; the cosmos therefore consists of 
the various degrees of intensity and diminution of being (modes of being). 


B “Quiddity” translates as mahiyyah. In general terms, a thing’s quiddity refers to its essence, or that 
by virtue of which it is what it is. 
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Another way of framing this—because being is identified with light by some major 
schools of Islamic metaphysics—is to say that all things are rays of God’s light, albeit some 
rays being stronger than others.® The reality of being, however, is identified as the aspect 
of God that does not manifest Itself, or what is called in Islamic philosophy “absolutely un- 
conditioned being” (wujid la bi-shart maqsamt). It is as if the sun as such never manifests it- 
self but only its rays do. Another term for being in its state of non-manifestation is “essence 
of exclusive oneness” (al-dhat al-ahadiyyah ).9 Such notions explicitly ensure that this kind 
of metaphysics never amounts to a form of pantheism, despite the concerns of some theo- 
logians.° Furthermore, because the order of time, change, and causation is only related 
to being when It manifests, change is never introduced into the divine nature. As the sage 
Mahmitd Shabistari (d. 740/1339) puts it in his Persian metaphysical poem The Rosegarden of 
Mystery (Gulshan-i raz), 


Since God’s Light neither moves nor transforms, 
It is not affected by alteration and change.” 


Where Existence and Consciousness Meet 


Another aspect of the term wujūd, which we have been translating as “existence” and “be- 
ing,” is that from the root of this word we get terms such as “finding/consciousness” (wij- 
dan) and “joy” or “bliss” (wajd). This is why Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) defines wujiid as “finding 
God in ecstasy.” We can therefore argue that there is a deep connection between being, 
finding/consciousness, and bliss: that which is “finds” Itself, and, through this Self-aware- 
ness (consciousness), is in bliss. Some important understandings about reality emerge 
from this argument: one is that the cosmos is the theater of God’s manifestation and dis- 
plays the different modes of being in which God sees Himself objectively rather than purely 
subjectively.“ 

Another implication of this linguistic relationship is that all things in existence—all 
modes of being—are also modes of consciousness, bliss, awareness, and knowledge, 
which gives us a cosmic picture that is concrete and palpable. If all things are modes of 
God’s consciousness—while God is pure consciousness—it means that even apparently in- 
animate things are thus aware in varying degrees. This explains why Afdal al-Din Kashani 
(d. 606/1210) links existence with awareness when he says, “The seed of existence is aware- 
ness, and its fruit is also awareness.” 

Such a perspective allows us to conceive of what we might call the great chain of conscious- 
ness, which implies a more fluid conception of the world order for theists. As the sole basis 
of reality, consciousness is fundamentally a dynamic principle: the entire cosmos and its 
contents are nothing but the flow of consciousness and its individuation on both vertical 
and horizontal planes of existence. The reality of things is precisely accorded to them by 
virtue of how much consciousness they manifest—that is, how intense they are on the scale 
of consciousness. Thus, things as modes of consciousness are so on account of the graded 
nature of consciousness and not for any reason within themselves. The great chain of con- 
sciousness has an explanatory power that is at once simple and compelling: it accounts for 


c As the supreme Subject, God is not bound by any limitations—one aspect of His All-Possibility is 
thus “self-negation,” which implies manifestation and objectivization. See Rustom, “Philosophical 
Sufism,” 406ff. 
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how and why there are different kinds of conscious 
agents in general, as well as the phenomenon of 
consciousness in particular. Naturalism or scien- 


The great chain of tific materialism simply cannot do this because 

consciousness allows us they reduce nature—including consciousness—to 

to understand why only material things, and are thus unable to ade- 

many Muslim metaphysicians quately account for the presence of any conscious 
have seen the universe and all agents in the cosmos? 

of its contents as alive. The great chain of consciousness allows us to 


understand why many Muslim metaphysicians 

have seen the universe and all of its contents as 

alive. The Qur’an* itself is replete with verses that 
indicate the animate nature of seemingly inanimate things, both in this life and the after- 
life. Consider, for example, the following verses with respect to the present life: 


And unto God prostrates whosoever is in the heavens and the earth, willingly or unwilling- 
ly, as do their shadows in the morning and the evening (Qur’an 13:15); The seven heavens, 
and the earth, and whosoever is in them glorify Him. And there is no thing, save that it 
hymns His praise, though you do not understand their praise. Truly He is Clement, Forgiv- 
ing (Qur’an 17:44); Whatsoever is in the heavens and the earth glorifies God, and He is the 
Mighty, the Wise (Qur’an 57:1). 


The prostration and glorification in question are not just metaphors; rather, they refer to 
self-conscious actions. Concerning the afterlife and the manner in which seemingly inani- 
mate things are in fact animate, consider these passages: 


On the day their tongues, their hands, and their feet bear witness against them as to that 
which they used to do (Qur’an 24:24);”° their ears, their eyes, and their skins will bear wit- 
ness against them for that which they used to do. They will say to their skins, “Why did 
you bear witness against us?” They will reply, “God, Who makes all things speak, made 
us speak. He created you the first time, and unto Him shall you be returned. You did not 
seek to conceal, lest your ears, your eyes, and your skins bear witness against you. But you 
thought that God knew not much of that which you did” (Qur’an 41:20-22). 


In the last verse, God causes the skins that testify against human beings in the afterlife 
to speak. The verbal form for causing this speech, antaqa, comes from an Arabic root that 
refers not just to speech but also rational articulation, hence the intimate relationship be- 
tween speech and rationality. This is why in Arabic the science of logic is called mantiq,” 
and the standard definition of man is that he is a “rational animal” (hayawan ndatiq; literally, 
a “speaking animal”). 

The Qur’an, and by extension the hadith, speak of living, conscious “worlds,” and there 
is a longstanding tradition in Islamic metaphysics that supports this view. It is somewhat 
surprising, however, that even a philosopher such as Nasir al-Din al-Tisi (d. 1274), a strict 
Peripatetic whose philosophy of nature should not support such a view, argues for the con- 
scious behavior of natural agents or inanimate things.” 


D An extended discussion of al-Tisi’s position can be found in Rustom, “The End of Islamic Phi- 
losophy: A Poem and Commentary,” in A Festschrift for Seyyed Hossein Nasr [working title], ed. Ali 
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Sadra, as one would expect, finds al-Tusi’s position perfectly reasonable” because Sadra’s 
understanding of conscious natural agents is informed by his dynamic metaphysics. Yet 
there are other views outside the Islamic metaphysical tradition that envision inanimate 
things having consciousness in some form or another. In Western thought, for example, 
the idea that matter may have some degree of thought has been a topic of debate for at least 
three centuries, beginning with a suggestion by John Locke in his Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding.” 


Finding Consciousness in Contemporary Thought 


In a recent essay, analytic philosopher Philip Goff argues» that materialist conceptions of 
matter can tell us a great deal about what matter can do—but they have nothing to say about 
its intrinsic nature. So whether an inanimate thing has an intrinsic nature, experiences, and 
some kind of consciousness is not within the purview of physics. But we now know, for ex- 
ample, that organisms in the human brain are themselves inherently experiencing subjects. 
This leads Goff to argue that panpsychism, or the pervasiveness of consciousness, may be 
the single explanatory fact that unites our seemingly disparate parts of reality because it 
extends consciousness beyond the organisms in the brain to all other seemingly “inert” 
forms of matter. 
Goff’s defense of panpsychism is somewhat akin 

to al-Tis!’s position about consciousness in natural Despite the interesting 

agents and also shares some similarities with quan- 
tum theory. However, his position remains deeply 
entrenched in a philosophical worldview indebted 
to Bertrand Russell’s (d. 1970) view that things are 


findings of quantum theory 
and its deep resonances with 
Islamic metaphysics regarding 


one kind of substance that is neither only physical consciousness and in other 
nor only mental.” As such, there can be no talk of cosmological domains, some 
a hierarchically graded and conscious universe. fundamental limitations are 


Some interpretations of quantum theory, on the 
other hand, offer a much more compelling account 
than panpsychism, setting forth a blinding set of 
observations concerning the manner in which awareness and consciousness inform each 
and every entity that exists. Here, consciousness is seen as an intrinsic phenomenon be- 
cause the observed outcomes of quantum experiments vary, thereby relativizing our con- 
ceptions of space, time, and matter—the very things we take for granted as constitutive of 
the infrastructure of the cosmic order.” 

Despite the interesting findings of quantum theory and its deep resonances with Islamic 


inherent to its worldview. 


Lakhani (Vancouver: Sacred Web Publishing, forthcoming). Al-Tisi puts forth his argument in his 
commentary on Ibn Sina’s (d. 428/1037) Allusions and Admonitions (al-Isharat wa al-tanbthat), wherein 
he responds to the criticisms raised against Ibn Sina by the great philosopher and theologian Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210) in his commentary on the same text. For helpful introductions to the 
structure and content of both of these commentaries, see Ayman Shihadeh, “Al-Razi’s (d. 1210) 
Commentary on Avicenna’s Pointers: The Confluence of Exegesis and Aporetics,” and Jon McGinnis, 
“Nasir al-Din al-Tusi (d. 1274), Sharh al-Isharat,” in The Oxford Handbook of Islamic Philosophy, ed. Khaled 
El-Rouayheb and Sabine Schmidtke (New York: Oxford University Press, 2016), 296-325 (Shihadeh) 
and 326-47 (McGinnis). 
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RING NEBULA IN THE CONSTELLATION LYRA 


8 some funda- 


mental limitations are inherent to its worldview. Quantum theory does not present us with 


metaphysics regarding consciousness and in other cosmological domains, 


a stable and consistent picture of the world,” and it remains largely inaccessible except to 
a handful of specialists, despite efforts to popularize it. Quantum theory is also based on 
a physical conception of nature and reality, and as such is unable to escape the materialist 
framework within which its entire outlook is implicated. Thus, some interpretations of 
quantum theory might suggest how all things are alive and how there are arguably no sharp 
distinctions between subject and object. Yet this can only be demonstrated through empir- 
ical science, which is based on a worldview in which subject and object are seen as distinct." 
Islamic metaphysics, on the other hand, provides through the great chain of consciousness 
a more accessible explanation because it works with basic insights common to all human 
beings, and does not proceed along scientistic lines. 

That many if not most Muslim metaphysicians view all things, even seemingly inanimate 
ones, as alive should be taken quite literally. That is to say that every element in the cos- 
mos, from stones to plants and everything in between, are living beings, the same as are 


E The most sustained presentation of this point is in Smith, The Quantum Enigma. He consequently 
attempts to rescue the findings of quantum theory by extricating its fundamental insights from the 
scientism in which it is mired, grounding it instead in traditional (largely Thomistic) metaphysics. 
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animals. Everything that is part of the great chain of consciousness is an alive, aware, and 
conscious agent. Ibn ‘Arabi offers a very clear explanation of this point: 


The name Alive [al-hayy] is an essential name of God—glory be to Him! Therefore, noth- 
ing can emerge from Him but living things. Hence, all of the cosmos is alive, for indeed 
the nonexistence of life, or the existence in the cosmos of an existent thing that is not alive, 
has no divine support, whereas every contingent thing must have a support. So, what you 
consider to be inanimate is in fact alive.* 


Consciousness is the root of all things, and pervades all of reality. The more real a thing 
is, the more consciousness it has. God, who is Supreme Consciousness, is the most real, 
whereas beings lower than God have a share of consciousness commensurate to their cos- 
mic rank and level. A conscious person is therefore more conscious than a tree, but a tree is 
more conscious than a rock. This is tantamount to saying that since God is absolute aware- 
ness and life, all else derives its relative awareness and life from Him. 

This has some important implications vis-a-vis the point of life’s origin (mabda’) and the 
point of its return (ma‘ad).” The underlying consciousness of things proceeds from pure 
life and consciousness and is successively stratified into lower forms of consciousness until 
“rock bottom” is reached. When this happens, the disparate forms of consciousness begin 
their upward ascent to the higher realms of consciousness from which they emerged. This 
is when seemingly inanimate objects display their sophistication as living, conscious be- 
ings. As William Chittick explains: 


In describing the trajectory of the originating and centrifugal movement, the Muslim 
thinkers insist that the manifestation of life begins in the fullness of unified awareness 
and consciousness. As this living and aware light emerges from its Source, its blinding ra- 
diance is diminished and diversified. When it becomes sufficiently dim, it appears as var- 
ious realms that allow for diverse sorts of creaturely perception. The lower reaches of the 


” 6 


descent are commonly called “heaven,” “earth,” and the “elements.” At the lowest point, 


the flow of life and light reverses direction. 

In the descending movement from the Origin, life remains invisible and traceless, first in 
the spiritual realm, then in the celestial realm, and then in the four elements, which do not 
exist as such in time and space. In the returning movement, the combination of the four 
elements gives rise to the visible and temporal realm of inanimate things, plants, and ani- 
mals, and the traces of life begin to appear in the indefinite diversity of perceptible forms. 
The apparently inanimate world turns out to be a seedbed in which the outward forms of 
life sprout and grow.33 


Consciousness as a Path to God 


The fundamental insights to be drawn from the great chain of consciousness can help us 
solve a number of pressing contemporary problems. For example, we can engage the envi- 


F Itshould be noted that, outside the perspective exposited in this article, one can argue in favor 
of the consciousness of non-rational animals on the sole grounds of their sentient animality. One of 
the implications of such a position is that they do not survive in any way after their bodily deaths. See 
Edward Feser, “David Bentley Hart Jumps the Shark: Why Animals Don’t Go to Heaven,” Public Dis- 
course (April 8, 2015), http://www.thepublicdiscourse.com/2015/04/14777/. For an argument in favor 
of the posthumous states of all conscious entities, see Rustom, Islamic Metaphysics, chap. 3. 
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ronmental crisis and go beyond the usual legal, economic, and social spheres; we can un- 
derstand people as conscious beings who are encouraged to protect other conscious beings 
placed in their trust. If, for example, we believe a tree has consciousness, not just biolog- 
ical life, and that it participates in the same awareness, being, life, and consciousness as 
humans, we would likely feel more responsible about our custodianship over it. 

The great chain of consciousness allows us to discern the multiple orders of conscious- 
ness that result from the manifestation of the Supreme Consciousness. This can lead to a 
gradual awakening in an individual to not only the reality of the abstract concept of being, 
but also to the concrete and all-pervading reality of consciousness. With this realization, 
one can tie the seemingly disparate orders of reality together, seeing them as so many man- 
ifestations of the One Consciousness, whose beautiful Face remains hidden behind the 
tresses of its modes of manifestation (i.e., the 
myriad forms of individual consciousness) .*° 

Through much study, a good deal of help, 
self-purification (tazkiyah), and the invoca- 
tion and remembrance of God (dhikr),” the 
bird of the soul can take flight, intensifying 
in consciousness along the way, and thereby 


Some interpretations of quantum 
theory [offer] a blinding set of 
observations concerning the manner 


becoming more real and aware. Here, obtain- in which awareness and consciousness 
ing self-knowledge and remembering God are inform each and every entity 
paramount, as they help engender heightened in existence. 


awareness of the presence of God and of one’s 

true nature. For some of the great Muslim 

metaphysicians, such as Mulla Sadra, individ- 

uals are only as “real” as their self-knowledge and remembrance of God, which results in 
their awareness of God and hence God’s “awareness” and remembrance of them: 


Since forgetfulness of God is the cause of forgetfulness of self, remembering the self will 
necessitate God’s remembering the self, and God’s remembering the self will itself neces- 
sitate the self’s remembering itself: Remember Me and I will remember you (Q 2:152). God’s 
remembering the self is identical with the self’s existence, since God’s knowledge is pre- 
sential (hudūrtī) with all things. Thus, he who does not have knowledge of self, his self does 
not have existence, since the self’s existence is identical with light, presence, and aware- 
ness (shu‘ir).3° 


Continuing its flight upward, the bird of the soul eventually exposes itself to the possibility 
of lifting its own partial consciousness from the cosmic scene as a seemingly other, know- 
ing agent in order to behold the reality of Consciousness itself. It is to this that Hafiz (d. 
792/1390) alludes when he draws on another synonym for consciousness in texts of Islamic 
metaphysics, namely love. He offers sound advice for all conscious beings and lovers, wher- 
ever they may be along the journey back to their Beloved: 


Between the lover and Beloved there is no barrier. 
Hafiz, you yourself are the veil. So lift what stands in between! 3 
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